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if I did not make some reference to the much discussed 
question of Modern Greek diglossy. The KaBapedovira,, 
or puristic form of Modern Greek, is the literary 
form of the language, and has as many levels or strata 
as there are degrees of familiarity with ancient Greek. 
The Aij/wruci), or vulgar language (the vernacular) 
has a very uniform syntactical and morphological 
system, though vocabulary and in some measure 
pronunciation vary so considerably as to create what 
may be called different dialects. These are, however, 
in my opinion, never so marked as to create barriers 
such as to make Greek unintelligible to Greeks. The 
close 'connection of the puristic language to Ancient 
Greek is due to the unbroken tradition of School and 
Church throughout the ages, an artificially established 
norm having been steadily preserved, while in the 
case of the vernacular the unity of common roots, 
words, idioms, etc., is due to the miraculous preser- 
vation of Greek blood, culture, and institutions, 
through the vitality of the Greek race. It is a thousand 
pities that, at the time of the establishment of the 
Greek Kingdom, less than a century ago, concessions 
were not made to the popular language with its greater 
simplicity of grammar and forms, for a battle royal 
in its defence has been waged for decades by those 
wiser scholars and philologues who realize that a 
language, like a poet, nascitur, non fit. Mr. Venizelos 
has thrown his influence most wholeheartedly in 
favor of spending less time on the puristic language 
in the early grades of the Schools, to the end that 
instruction may be given in the home language of 
the boys and the girls. He is a firm believer in putting 
text-books, cyclopedias, and printed books generally 
into simple, straightforward, easily comprehended 
forms 2 . 

Changes in the external form of many nouns and 
verbs are, of course, particularly noticeable in this 
colloquial form of. the language. For example, ii&ti, 
'an eye', is abbreviated at both ends from the ancient 
Alifiinov, by the cutting off of the root syllable and 
the suffix, so that only the verbal suffix pa and the 
diminutive ending tl are left, \tuiv, 'a lion', is 
first strengthened by the addition of a suffix opos, 
which makes the word mean 'a great big lion', and is 
then turned into a more colloquial diminutive, 
which, like ixdrt, loses its last syllable. A series of 
phonetic changes which have already been touched 
upon in kind, in what I have said about the Modern 
pronunciation, have brought with them many trans- 
formations which are, when fully understood, only 
superficial, but seem decidedly puzzling to the be- 
ginner in his first dealings with the vernacular. Thus 
koittw becomes k4/3u>; i^alvu is pronounced BENO 
(here the ancient beta is kept after mu, and so there 
is necessary, in the popular, phonetic, writing of the 
language, a spelling nwahu). These laws must, of 
course, be systematically studied in some scientific 
Grammar like that of A. Thumb, Handbuch Der 



Neugriechischen Volkssprache 2 , Strassburg, 1910), 
or of Pernot. The former book has appeared in a 
very timely English translation by S. Angus (Edin- 
burgh, 1912)'. So similar is even this vernacular form 
of the language to Ancient Greek that a course of 
twenty lessons would give the learner all the essential 
facts, putting him in position to go rapidly on in his 
reading or colloquial practice of the langauge, and 
leaving only one great obstacle, the acquirement of a 
vocabulary. As far as the literary form of the lan- 
guage is concerned, if a person has sufficient vocabulary 
in Ancient Greek to read easily Herodotus, or 
Lucian, or Sophocles, or even Homer, a short course 
of five lessons which shall cover some twenty to thirty 
matters of small detail about the commonest phe- 
nomena of the language will enable the average Ameri- 
can Grecist within a very short time to read any 
Modern Greek author with thrice the facility with 
which he can read any ancient author, however simple, 
Plutarch, Polybius, Arrian, and Xenophon included. 
Convinced as I am that, after one has become 
conversant with Greek or Latin forms, and has had 
two or three years of familiarity with syntactical 
usages, the main difficulty for him is instant appreci- 
ation of what foreign words mean, if possible without 
rendition into English, I firmly believe that the re- 
peated impact of ancient roots in connection with 
acts, thoughts, and sentiments which are thoroughly 
modern and can therefore be spontaneously felt, will 
serve to increase the student's vocabulary very rapid- 
ly, giving him a confident control over the language 
which will make him want to read and read and 
read in both Modern and Ancient Greek. 
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1 Compare some remarks by Dr. A. E. Phoutrides, The Classi- 
cal Weekly 14, 102, at the close of his review of Gregorios Xeno- 
poulos's novel 'The War 1912-1913'. C K. 



The Metamorphoses Ascribed to Lucius of Patrae: 
Its Content, Nature, and Authorship. By Ben 
Perry. A Princeton University Dissertation. 
Lancaster, Pa. : The New Era Printing Co. (1920) . 
Pp.74- 

The literary triangle formed by the Greek Meta- 
morphoses attributed to Lucius of Patrae, the Latin 
Metamorphoses of Apuleius, and the Asinus ascribed 
to Lucian was once a seething topic among philo- 
logians. Since the studies of Burger and Rothstein 
the discussion has simmered . down to the apparently 
reasonable conclusion that the Lucianic Asinus is an 
epitome of the first two books of Lucius's Greek work, 
and that Apuleius followed mainly the same two 
books of Lucius, but freely interpolated other ma- 
terial, some of it from other Greek sources. Mr. 
Perry's dissertation does not essentially change these 
general conclusions, but, reviving an almost forgotten 
view of Pauly, contends that Photius was wrong in 
ascribing the Greek Metamorphoses to Lucius of 
Patrae, who is not the author, but simply the hero of 

J For a summary of part of this book by Professor C D. Buck 
see Classical Philology 9.85-96. C. K. 
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the narrative, and that the real author is Lucian. 
With the assistance of Neukamrn's study of the style 
of the Asinus, Mr. Perry also defends the opinion 
that the Asinus is an epitome of Lucian's Metamorpho- 
ses by an anonymous author. Incidentally, Mr. 
Perry believes that the Asinus is an epitome of the 
entire Greek Metamorphoses, not merely of the first 
two books, and he agrees with Photius in the opinion 
that the Asinus is, in its broader aspects, a satire on 
Greek superstition, reflecting the satirical character 
of the original work, in which Photius failed to see 
Lucian grinning behind the credulous hero, Lucius of 
Patrae. 

My general reaction to Mr. Perry's discussion is 
that Pauly's conjecture is a very plausible one, and 
that Mr. Perry's suggestion regarding the Lucianic 
Asinus is also very reasonable, but that neither pro- 
posal is so fully substantiated as the available material 
admits. I should have been glad if the writer had 
eliminated from his relatively short thesis the some- 
what unnecessary review of almost all discussions of 
the literary triangle in earlier days, and had addressed 
himself to an ampler consideration of several factors 
that seem to me either neglected or imperfectly treated 
in his study. 

It is essential to Mr. Perry's purpose to discredit 
wholly, or in part, the report in Photius's Bibliotheca 
of Lucius's Metamorphoses. Perhaps it would be 
asking too much of the writer to suggest that his 
first chapter be devoted to a critical analysis of Pho- 
tius's accounts of all the works of Greek authors that 
Photius covers in his Bibliotheca. Yet this is, logi- 
cally, the first step in the argument, and it is a task of 
sufficient general importance to warrant its being 
undertaken as an independent study if it is too large 
for a preliminary chapter. Failing this preliminary, 
we may expect a thorough discussion of the credibility 
of the special section in Photius devoted to Lucius's 
Metamorphoses. Here I miss what seems to me the 
most damning evidence of Photius's weakness in the 
simpler processes of reasoning. If Photius believed 
that Lucian wrote the Asinus and that Lucius wrote 
the Metamorphoses, how could he have any doubt 
which of the two works was prior in time, so long 
as the name of the author, in Photius's view, was 
identical with the name of the hero in the Metamorpho- 
ses of Lucius? This point, noted by Courier, Gold- 
bacher, and Burger, is sufficient in itself to discredit 
Photius. Photius's opinion that the hero of the 
ego-narrative in the Greek Metamorphoses is also the 
author of the narrative might have been simply a 
hasty inference from the ego-narrative, but it is 
probably not Photius's own inference. Photius is 
reporting presumably current Byzantine belief based 
on the title-page of the Greek narrative which de- 
scribed the work as The Metamorphoses of Lucius of 
Patrae, meaning that Lucius was the author of the 
book, and not merely the person who experienced a 
metamorphosis. This title-page, however, may 
easily have been based on a false inference made 
before the imenof Photius, and it is consequently 



very easy to invalidate Photius's statement that 
Lucius is the author. These facts, which Mr. Perry 
recognizes (pages 15, 16, n.i), were appreciated by 
Rohde and by Burger (De Lucio Patrensi, page II, 
n.i), who clearly state that the ascription to Lucius 
of Patrae rest on no sound foundation. 

In a somewhat negative way, therefore, the path is 
cleared for a contention that somebody other than 
Lucius is the author of the Greek Metamorphoses. 
But the next positive step in the argument has been 
taken, not by Mr. Perry, but by Werner (Hermes 53 
[1918], 225 ff.) in an essay that was not accessible 
to Mr. Perry. Werner disposes of Photius's belief 
that the Lucianic Asinus is a satire in which the form 
of the ego-narrative and the biographical details of 
Chapter 55 of the Asinus are intended to caricature 
an actual author, Lucius of Patrae. This ego-narra- 
tive and the sober biographical facts are part of the 
regular technique of Hellenistic Wundererzahlungen. 
They are the fictitious framework, of both the Meta- 
morphoses and the epitome, that lent credibility to 
the narrative. Photius wrongly found in the Asinus 
the mocking notes of the Lucian whom he knew as a 
satirist in the Verae Historiae. The Asinus is simply 
a handy abbreviation, without any essential change 
in spirit, of the Greek Metamorphoses. By this 
chain of reasoning it becomes all the clearer that the 
Lucius who is the hero of the unabridged Metamorpho- 
ses is not likely to be the author of that work. 

Werner, to be sure, is mainly interested in drawing 
the further conclusion that, if the Asinus is only a 
handy compendious form of the Greek Metamorpho- 
ses, reproducing its general tone, it becomes altogether 
unlikely that Lucian is the author of the abbreviated 
form. Here he comes into accord with Mr. Perry's 
own view of [he Asinus, but by a different and surer 
method. Werner, however, here indulges in a plausi- 
ble but by no means inevitable logical transition. 
The argument is that, from all we know of Lucian, 
such a mere handy epitome without any specific 
satirical purpose is not paralleled in any other extant 
works of Lucian. Against this point, as a mild caveat, 
must be brought the general fact that fictitious narra- 
tives in Lucian's time were often abridged or enlarged 
and by men of considerable literary repute (compare 
Schmid, Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift, 39 
[1919], 167), and in connection with Mr. Perry's 
belief that Lucian wrote" the unabridged Metamorpho- 
ses it is also to be noted that authors of larger works 
of this character sometimes themselves epitomized 
their own longer books. It is, therefore, at least 
conceivable that Lucian himself in the Asinus a- 
bridged his own work, the Metamorphoses. 

Mr. Perry's procedure is not so sound, at least in 
respect to the starting-point of his argument. He 
says that, if Photius is right in regarding Lucian of 
Patrae as the author of the Metamorphoses, we must 
suppose that the ass-story is the professed autobi- 
ography of a real writer, and he cannot believe that 
an author would write himself down an ass to enter- 
tain his public. Whatever truth there may be in this 
generalization, Werner's method of studying the 
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ego-narrative as a stock feature of fiction is a safer 
foundation. From this point, however, Mr. Perry 
moves with considerable steadiness and assurance. 
Neukamm had already assembled from the Asinus 
some striking evidence of Lucian's idiosyncrasies of 
style and phrasing. To these Mr. Perry makes a 
few but important additions. He observes, for 
example, that the curiosity which impels Lucius, the 
hero of the Asinus, is also a dominant force in the 
Verae Historiae, and he calls attention to the striking 
parallelism between Asinus 36 and Dialogus Mere- 
tricum 14.4, in the pun on Sros and Smio. The 
Asinus, in brief, contains contradictory elements: 
a considerable bulk of Lucianic idiom and phraseology 
combined with alien elements from the Koine. Mr. 
Perry finds this situation most easily explained by 
the assumption that Lucian wrote the Metamorphoses 
and that an anonymous epitomizer in the Asinus 
reproduced much of Lucian's style with the infusion 
of some peculiarities due to the epitomizer's individual 
qualities. Doubtless, too, some features that are 
not in accord with Lucian's usual style may be due to 
the natural adaptation of the style to the subject- 
matter. In many cases we should be glad to be 
better informed as to the stylistic and phraseological 
features of Greek literature in the second century 
that we might more safely differentiate what is Luci- 
anic from what is broadly characteristic of the Greek 
of the period. But waiving this objection there is 
nothing unreasonable in Mr. Perry's suggestion. 

But it seems to me that a further step is desirable 
in the argument. If Lucian is the author of the 
Greek Metamorphoses, we may expect Mr. Perry to 
study Apuleius's version of the Greek original in the 
hope of strengthening his contention by the discovery 
of further traces of Lucian in the Roman adaptation. 
The parts of Apuleius that correspond to the Asinus 
have been pretty thoroughly examined. But most of 
the material in Apuleius that is not in the Asinus has 
been regarded as Apuleian interpolation. The argu- 
ment for this view rests largely upon the loose organic 
connection of certain stories with the main narrative. 
But why should we deny to the Greek author such 
looseness of structure? One who is expert in the 
style of Lucian and skilled in discerning the Greek 
behind the masquerade of Latin might appreciably 
confirm or weaken Mr. Perry's belief that Lucian 
wrote the Greek original. Such a small matter as 
the connection between the first sentence of Apuleius's 
much discussed prooemium and the last sentence of the 
introduction to Lucian's Amores becomes grist for 
Mr. Perry's mill. And if some of the obvious Gre- 
cisms in Apuleius's Latin could be identified as pe- 
culiar to Lucian, the argument would be more securely 
entrenched. In general the matter of the authorship 
of the Greek Metamorphoses seems to me much less 
important than the problem of Apuleius's relation 
to Greek sources; and the solution of this problem, 
I think, is at present unduly hampered by unnecessary 
hypotheses and prejudices. 

Mr. Perry takes up other aspects of the Greek 
works, into which I must not go. I cannot believe 



that either the Asinus or Apuleius's tale justifies a 
view that there was primarily a satirical purpose in 
any of the works involved. We must recognize the 
existence, as a Greek type, of a humorous fictitious 
narrative of adventure, written in the first person, in 
which the content is mainly concerned with the 
marvellous and the paradoxical. The relation of 
this type to other kinds of fictitious narrative is a 
topic one may profitably let alone for the present. 
The length of the Greek Metamorphoses Mr. Perry 
seems to me to underestimate, but I am doubtless 
affected by my willingness to believe that Apuleius 
provides more of the Greek original than most scholars 
admit. The dissertation is seldom marred by any 
positive errors of statement, but the unqualified 
assertion that Aristophanes and Euripides wrote 
dramas before they were twenty would bear a little 
revision. 
University of Chicago Henry W. PrESCOTT 



The Indicative Indirect Question in Latin. By Alice 
Freda Braunlich. University of Chicago Disser- 
tation. Private edition, distributed by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Libraries, Chicago, Illinois 
(1920). Pp. xxxi + 211. 

This investigation, inspired by Professor W. G. 
Hale, was as a dissertation limited to the Latin of the 
Republican period, but was later almost doubled 
in size by the addition of a second part, dealing with 
the later literature. The bibliography indicates the 
authors whose works were examined in whole or in 
part, and impresses the reviewer with the wide extent 
of the author's first-hand study in the subject; but 
it is somewhat astonishing to find that Tacitus was 
among those whose works were examined only in 
part. 

The Introduction reviews previous studies on the 
same subject, and sets forth the purposes and the 
methods of the present study. The author's fairness 
is notable. After collecting the apparent examples of 
the indicative indirect question, she attempted "to 
interpret every one of the examples otherwise than as 
an indirect question: as a direct question, as a 
relative clause, as a condition, or in any other con- 
ceivable way" (xxviii). Those more easily classified 
otherwise were cast aside, and the remainder were 
divided into (a.) indeterminate examples, which might 
equally well be felt as indirect questions or as some- 
thing else, and (b) apparently certain examples of the 
indicative indirect question. The indeterminate 
examples were further classified by the alternative 
constuctions, and also as to whether they were really 
ndeterminate or more naturally to be understood as 
indirect questions. 

The difficulty was to arrive at objective criteria in 
these decisions, but the author is fully alive to this 
and has worked out a formulation of indications that 
questions are indirect, rather than indirectly quoted 
(24 f.), that clauses are indirect questions rather than 
exclamations (31-33), or than relative clauses (52-56), 



